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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE PARASU OF PARASURaMA 

By 

Robert Goldman, Berkeley (Cal.), U.S.A. 

There are few major figures in the vast and various corpus of legendary 1 
material presented to us in the Sanskrit epics and purana-s, to rival in 
complexity, fascination, and contradiction the pervasive presence of the great 
Bhargava Rama. Brahmcnja and warrior; contemplative ascetic and bloodthirsty 
killer; fond son of his father and murderer of his mother; adviser and slaught¬ 
erer of the ksatriya-s ; devotee of Siva and avatar a of Visnu; the enigmatic 
Rama is inferior only to his great k?alriya namesake and the incomparable 
Srikrsna in interest and viability as a dramatic figure in the texts 2 . While lack¬ 
ing the popularity and emotive appear of these two latter figures, the frequency 
of references to the great Bhargava hero, and the variety of contexts in which 
his career is recorded in whole or in part, entitle him, especially in the Maha- 
bhdrala and certain of the purdna-s, to, at very least, some intermediate rank 
between them and the many minor characters with which the texts are peopled. 

It is little wonder, then, that the Bhargava Rama has been the subject of a 
considerable amount of scholarly interest . 3 Despite the large number of papers 

• 1 By legendary I do not intend any technical term here. Neither do I intend to become 

embroiled in the issue of the definition of myth, legend, etc. I refer in general to the mass of 
epic material loosely classified as akhyana, upakhyana, itihasa etc. 

; 2 By viability I mean the ability of a figure to disassociate himself from one given 

narrative environment, one "myth ” and to appear with relative freedom in several. 

3 Cf. for example: Anujan Achan: " The ParaSurama Legend and its Significance” 
Pros, Eighth Session All India Oriental Conference, Mysore, 1935; M. Biardeau, " La Dd- 
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devoted to the various aspects of the career and figure of Rama, it is clear that 
he and his story have not been fully understood. Historical, mythological, and 
psychological interpretations have so far, I think, failed to shed more than peri¬ 
pheral light on this perplexing hero and his anomalous career. To do more 
than this, it will be necessary to undertake an intensive and detailed study of 
the entire Bhargava corpus, particularly as it appears in its prime locus, the 
Mahabhawta . I have, in fact, completed such a study. 1 1 do not, however, 
intend here to attempt even a sketchy outline of the conclusions to which it led 
me. 

So, rather than try to present here a treatment of the complex and intricate, 
almost polyphonically interwoven themes bearing on the issue of the Bhargava 
Rama’s reversal of role; the fact of his being a k§atravrttir brdhmanah 2 
which is central to any understanding of the figure, I will restrict myself, in this 
paper, to a specific issue which came to light in the course of my study. This 
issue will, I hope, illustrate the approach which I propose to use in connection 
with epic myth and legend and, more specifically point out the dangers of a 
synoptic treatment of any mythic figure 3 . 

The issue that I shall discuss here is the seemingly self-evident one of why 
the Bhargava Rama is generally referred to, in the puraqa-s and by modern 
Vai$nava~s and scholars, by the familiar epithet “ paraSurama ” 4 “ Axe-Rama*’ 
or Rama with an axe. More important, I shall discuss the origin, history and 
provenance of this familiar, indeed taken-for-granted designation for the great 
hrahmam- warrior. 

Perhaps the most striking fact about this epithet is that it is totally un¬ 
known to the Mahabhawta which is unquestionably the central repository of 

capitation dc RcoukS dans Le Myth© de Paraiurama” Pratid&nam: Studies presented to 
F. B. J. Kuiper, Mouton, The Hague, 1969; S. S. Janaki, M ParasSurama PurSnam vol. 7 
no. 1 (1966); I. Karvc, “The Parafefima Myth*' JUB vol. 1 (1932); Jarl Charpentier, 
** ParaSurSma: The Main Outlines of his Legend ” Kuppuswami Shastri Commemoration 
volume, etc. The name Rama as used in this paper is, unless otherwise specified, to indicate 
the Bhargava Rama, son of Jamadagni. 

1 Myth and Meta-Myth: A Critical Study of the Evolution and Manipulation of the 
Bhargava Corpus in the Mahabhdrata, by Robert P. Goldman. Unpublished Thesis. Avail¬ 
able: University Microfilms, Ann Arbor. All references to the Mahabhdrata are, unless 
otherwise specified, to the critical edition produced by the BORI, Poona. 

2 Mbh. Ill. 115. 25 

3 A formal example of such a synoptic treatment would be that provided by Claude 
L^vLStrauss. See, for example, his u The Structural Study of Myth ” in Myth: A Symposium, 
T. Sebeok ed. University of Indiana Press, 1965. A less formal example would be Mrs. Karve's 
** version M of the Para£urama myth consisting elements from many textual versions. See 
Karve op. cit. 

4 The name would appear to be a madhyamapadalopi compound standing for something 
like paraSudharardma. 
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rial dealing with the Bhargava, and, specifically, the BhSrgava RSma. In 
6 t e pi c he is called many names: Rama, Bhargava, Jamadagnya, Bhrgu- 
, 8r Bhrgusardula etc.; yet nowhere in the endless references to this figure 
T \ find their way into the most remote corners of this most massive and 
W orehensive of epics is he called by a name which refers to what is generally 
thought to be his most characteristic attribute; the mighty and fearful pamtu, 
the dreaded battle-axe. 1 

The question, then, is how to account for the development of the almost 
insenarable association of the figure with this particular weapon. To answer it, 
it is necessary to examine closely any passages or references which may be seen 
bearing upon it in the locus classicus of the Rama myth: the Mahabharata. 
An analysis of the variants of the central Rama legend and the secondary appear¬ 
ances of the mighty Bhargava with an eye towards understanding the precise 
nature of the hero’s weaponry in so far as each passage permits of it. 

Let me first examine the central and definitive thematic element in the 
entire Rama mythology : the vengeful and violent extermination of the entire 
lineage of the prince Arjuna Kartavirya, and, following that, the genocidal 
slaughter of the whole kfatriya race. 2 

What distinguishes the Bhargava Rama from numerous other Brahmanical 
sages is not his violent temper, nor even the murderous exercise of it.* What 
sets him apart is the fact that, virtually alone among the great sages of his van.m 
he resorts to the skills and means of the warrior class : that is the science and 
oractice of arms. So regular is his use of weaponry, and so skilLul is this use 
that a good deal of secondary legend has arisen both explaining his acquisition 
of this unorthodox (for a brahmana) science. There is even an epic tradition of 
Rama as a teacher of the Dhanurveda. So firm is this tradition in the minds of 
the redactors, Bhargava and other, * of the great epic, that the hero is very 
commonly referred to by the epithet bastrabhrtarp vara ( or-ire?fha ). 

This much is clear. The question now is. whether, in the many passages in 
which the martial skills of Rama are discussed or enumerated, there are any 
Ihieh associate him with one weapon in particular, and whether that weapon is 

th eparasu. . 

The two principal epic accounts of Rama’s bloody vendetta against the 
ksatriya-s, at Aranyakaparvan 116-117, and Sdntiparvan 49, which differ between 

1 The axe is his invariable attribute in sculptural representations. 

j wl,h «T 8 ““““ 

. bS» - *. Bhiraia: A Text-Historical S.ud,- 

ABORI, vol. XX, pp. 1-76 for further comments on Rama s martial skill, v , 
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themselves on a number of points* are wholly in agreement in so far as, with 
respect to their accounts of Rama’s slaughter of the ksatriya- s, neither mentions 
any use of an axe. On the contrary, in these passages, where a specific weapon 
is said to have been used by the Bhargava hero, the weapon is that typical of the 
ksatriya heroes of the epic; the bow and arrow. Thus in the Araiyyakapanan 
version which is the most complete single rendering of the Rama story in the epic, 
when Rama encounters the villainous Kartavirya who had despoiled Jamadagni’s 
airama, we read : 

ciccheda nisitair bhallair baMn parighasamnibhan/ 
sahasrasammitan rajan pragrhya ruciram dhanuh// 1 2 

Thus the BhSrgava Rama, like his ksatriya namesake and the great majority 
of the warrior-heroes of the epic, reaches, in battle, instinctively for his “shining 
bow ”, Again, in the Adiparvan, when Bhlsma cites the career of Rama as the 
background to his account of the regeneration of the slaughtered warrior race, he 
says simply that the Bhargava took up his bow and let fly “ great missiles ” 
( mahdstrdni ) to accomplish the slaughter. 3 

Further than this, the Arartyaka version is vague with regard to Rama’s 
weapon. Despite the fact that the bow and arrows are twice specified as the 
instruments of Jamadagni’s death 4 5 , the text is not specific when it comes to the 
instrument of his son’s revenge. It simply says that he “ armed himself” or, 
literally, “took up his weapon” and killed his foes: “sastram adaya- ” 8 . 
Nevertheless, in light of the preceding reference, and no information to the 
contrary, it seems clear that once more the bow is indicated. 

The Sdntiparvan version of the great Bhargava’s bloody campaigns against 
the warrior class sheds no further light on the question of the specific identity of 
his weapon. The version lacks even the specific reference to the bow that is 
found in the Arartyaka variant. At XII. 49. 14 we find a repitition of the motif 
of Rama cutting off the arms of Kartavirya. Here, however, the means whereby 
this was accomplished is not specified. Again, finding Jamadagni dead 6 * seized 
his “ weapon ” ( sastram agrhnata ) to clear the earth of ksatriya-s. Tn a second 

1 1 have elsewhere done a treatment of these two versions with special reference to their 
significant differences. R. P. Goldman, “Akrtavrajja vs. Srikfsija as Narrators of the Legend 
of the Bhargava Rgma: 4 propos some observations of Dr. V. S. Sukthankar ” (in press). 

2 Mbb.IlI. 116.24. 

3 Mbh. I. 98. 2. The astra-s or missiles are said to have been of various types 
(uccavaca). 

4 Mbh. III. 117.1,3. 

5 Ibid. vs. 7. 

6 Mbh. XII. 49.44. It is interesting to note that Jamadagni is said to have been killed 

with arrows of the bkalla variety ; the very same type used by Rama himself in the Ara^yaka 

version. v/:- 
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round of extermination, a feature peculiar in the epic to the Sdnti version 5 , 
it is stated that Rama slaughtered the k§atriya-$ down to the very embryos in the 
womb without a single mention of weaponry* Once again, the lack of specificity 
and the parallelism with the Ar arty aka version leave us with the assumption that 
the probable weapon of the Bhargava is the bow. 

So much for the critically established texts of passages dealing with the 
central feat of the Bhargava hero. If they do not attribute to him any special 
weapon other than the bow, the same cannot be said with respect to passages 
which clearly do not belong to the earliest form of the reconstructed manuscript 
tradition. 

The ftantiparvan episode, discussed above, contains, in several manuscripts 
and printed editions, two passages which bear centrally upon the issue of Rama’s 
weapons. The first of these consists of two verses 1 2 which run as follows : 

tosayitva mahadevam parvate gandhamadane/ 
astrani varayamasa parasum catitejasam// 
sa tenakunthadharena jvalitanalavarcasa/ 
kufharenaprameyena lokesv apratimo ‘bhavat// 

Here, in a sharp departure from the critically established text, it is unequivocally 
stated that Rama chose a splendid axe as a boon from Siva, and, even more 
significantly, that it was by means of this bright and unfailingly sharp axe that 
he gained fame among men. Now since Rama’s central claim to fame is his 
destruction of the k$atriya-s, it would appear to follow that the implication of 
this passage is that he accomplished this feat by means of this divinely granted 
battle axe. The second of these passages 3 nowhere found in any manuscript 
containing the first, makes this implication quite explicit. Here, Rama, inform¬ 
ed of his father’s death at the hands of the sons of Kartavirya, responds by 
seizing his axe which resembled the crescent moon: 

candrabimbardhasamkasam paraium grhya bhargava^// 

One whole account of Rama’s campaign against the ksatriya-s belongs to 
the category of material weeded out of the critically established text. This is the 
account which occurs as the last episode of the so-called Sodasarajakiya portion 
of the Droftaparvan , 4 In this passage Rama is shown to have used several 


1 Ibid. vss. 48-56. 

2 Mbh. (Citrasala ed.) XII. 49. vss. 33-34. In Critical ed. see critical apparatus for 
XII. 49.29. ■ 

3 See critical apparatus for Mbh. XII. 49.43. 

4 Mbh. Citrasala ed. Dropaparvan y adhyaya 70. Critical ed. vol. 9, App. I, No. 8, lines 
828-872. This tendentious inclusion of the Bhargava legend in the list of the great kings 
provided Dr. Sukthankar with one of the clearest proofs of his theory of the “ Bhrguization n 
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means to accomplish his aim of slaughtering the k?atriya-s. Here the dreaded 
paraiu appearsjo be~'the most favored of his death-dealing devices in that he is 
represented as having killed with it some ten thousand warriors as opposed 
to a mere thousand each by mens of the club, sword, and hangman’s noose \ 

Thus far one striking fact emerges. No instance of the great Bhargava 
Rama’s use of the paraiti or axe as a weapon of war in his campaign against the 
k$atriya-s can be shown to belong to the best reconstruction of the text of the 
Mahabkarata. On the contrary, all the versions of this campaign which do 
belong to the critical edition show Rama as using a bow and arrows against his 
warrior foes. 

What then of the other exploits of Rama which involve his use, acquisition 
and transmission of skill at arms? For, despite the fact that the Bhargava 
Rama’s central and definitive deed is the extermination of the k$atriya-s, he 
becomes, in the epic, a figure of sufficient import and popularity to free himself 
from the restrictions of one myth or legend and to appear in a number of 
contexts more or less closely connected with the actual principals of the Kaurava- 
Papdava saga. Virtually ail of these secondary appearances centre around the 
fact of Rama’s being the sastrabhrtam vara-. 

Let me examine the most significant of these, briefly with an eye towards 
the identification of the actual weapons possessed and employed by the fierce 
brahmana-warrior. 

A number of epic presentations of the lineage of the Bhargava Rama regard 
his peculiar prowess in the arts of war as something handed down to him by his 
father, the sage Jamadagni 2 . This latter figure is, at various points in the epic, 
shown to have been a master of the science of arms. In the Aranyakaparvan 
account of the geneology of the Bhargava Rama it is said that the entire Dha- 
nurveda, along with the four types of magical missiles ( astra-s ) revealed itself to 
Jamadagni 3 . The only specific mention of weaponry is that of the astra-s, the 
various magical and divine missiles which are commonly used by the gods, heroes 
and demons of the epic and puranic texts. One thing that virtually all these 

of the great epic. He comments on it as follows : “ .. .the propriety of including his exploits 
in the $odasarajakiya is more than questionable. In fact it would never strike anybody except 
an unscrupulous Brahmin redactor—with strong Bhargava leanings—to perpetrate such a tenden¬ 
tious perversion and father it upon VySsa. ” Sukthankar, op. cit. p. 42. 

1 Dronaparvan appendix loc. cit. lines 838-842. 

2 Independent of this, but somewhat confused with it at several points in the epic, is the 
tradition that Rama acquired his martial nature as a result of a mistake as at Mbh. III. 115.24 
etc. 

3 Mbh. III. 115. 30. In another, very involuted version, at Mbh. XIII. 56. 7, the 
Dhanurveda is said to have first revealed itself to Rdka, Jamadagni’s father. This, however, 
does not change the tradition of RSma’s acquisition of the science of arms from Jamadagni. 
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astra- s have in common is~'that_’_they are almost always regarded as being shot 
from bows. 

That Jamadagni’s martial skill consists centrally in the science of archery 
is made clear from a legend, wholly unrelated to the Rama story, in which the 
sage is depicted at archery practice in the course of which he threatens, convinc¬ 
ingly, to shoot down the sun 1 2 with the arrows and astra -s 2 to be fired from 
his divine bow. 

In the Santiparvan version of Rama’s career, Jamadagni is, by contrast, 
depicted as beingjof a calm and peaceful disposition 3 while it is his son, 
Rama, who appears, independently, to have acquired mastery of the science of 
arms 4 . As noted above with regard to this passage, no specific weapon is 
mentioned. 

Transmission from father to son, from master to pupil, is not the only way 
in which the epic redactors account for Rama’s skill at arms. In the Karya- 
parvan we find a rather curious episode according to which Rama receives his 
knowledge of the science of Dhanurveda and actual possession of the divine 
astra-s themselves as boons won by pleasing the great Lord Siva 5 . The 
story is somewhat curious and as it bears significantly, if idiosyncratically, upon 
the question of Rama and his weapons, I will present it in outline. 

Lord Siva, to whom the gods, harassed by the Daitya-s, have had recourse, 
decides to call upon the Bhargava Rama to destroy the demons 6 . Thus the 
story wouldseem to presuppose Rama’s famed martial prowess. Surprisingly, 
this is not the case at all. Rama, faced with this commission, protests on the 
grounds that he is unskilled in weaponry and asks how he is then to slay the 
Danava-s who are skilled in the use of all the astra-s ; 

akrtastrasya devesa ka saktir me maheSvara/ 
nihantuip danavan sarvanjkjtastran yuddhadurmadSn// 7 
Still, the god persists and Rama, assured of victory, goes forth to meet the 
Danava-s and slays them with blows ( presumably of his hand) as forceful as 

1 Mbh. XIII. 97-98. 

2 Ibid. esp. 97. 17-18. 

3 Mbh. XII. 49.27 : 

tatah satyavatl putram janaySmfca bhargavam/ 
tapasy abhiratarp Santaip jamadagnirji Samatmakatn// 

4 Ibid. vs. 29: • 

Srciko janayamasa jamadagnilj sudarunam/ 
s rvavidyantagarp srestharp dhanurvede ca p&ragam/ 
rSmaip k?atriyahantfiraip pradiptam iva pavakam// 

5 Mbh. VIII. 24. 144 ff. 

6 Ibid. vis. 144-146, 

7 Ibid. vi. 147. 
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those of Indra’s vajra 1 . Rama is wounded in the battle but is restored to 
health instantly by Siva's touch 2 . Finally, in recompense for his injuries, and 
because he is pleased with his obedience, Siva gives Rama the divine astra- s for 
the sake of which he had previously propitiated the god without success 3 : 

gfhatiastrani divyani matsakasad yathepsitam // 
tato ’strani samastani varams ca manasepsitan/ 

Once again, this time according to a wholly different context, the great 
Bhargava is said to have become the master of all the divine astra- s and the 
science of their use with no mention whatever of the supposedly characteristic 
parasu. The only actual combat described in this episode, that between Rama 
and the superhuman Danava-s, precedes his acquisition of the divine weapons 
and is, presumably, carried on by Rama without any weapons at all, at any rate, 
with the ordinary armament of the human warrior. 

This last story marks, as far as 1 know, the only occasion in the epic, upon 
which the Bhargava Rama uses his martial skill against superhuman antagonists. 
There are, however, in the Mahabharata, yet a few instances in which he exercizes 
this skill either against or on behalf of human warriors which are yet separate 
from the central legend of his genocidal vendetta against the whole ksalriya 
class. 

Perhaps the most noteworthy of these incidents occurs in. the closing 
chapters of the Udyogaparvan, the so-called Ambopakhyana in which the great 
foe of the ksatriya-s, the Bhargava Rama, out of friendship for the ksatriya 
Hotravahana, takes the part of the princess Amba in her demand that the great 
Kaurava Bh!?ma marry her. Rama demands that Bhisma fulfil the marriage 
agreement or fight with him. The latter, adhering firmly to his terrible vow 
of chastity opts for battle. There then ensues a dramatically pointless 4 5 battle 
between the two occupying several hundred lines. From the point of view of 
the present inquiry, it is of interest in that once more it shows the Bhargava 
Rama in a combat situation. In this case he is so hard pressed by the mighty 
Bhisma that he must resort to the use of every weapon known to him. In the 
end both contestants have simultaneous recourse to the ultimate weapon, the 
world-shattering brahmastra E . Thus, again, Rama is seen to go through his 
whole repetoire, as it were, of divine weapons without ever having recourse to 
the para&u or any axe-like weapon, 

1 Ibid. vs. 149-150. 

2 Ibid. vs. 151. 

3 Ibid. vs. 132. 

4 Sukthankar, op. cit. pp. 36-37. 

5 Mbh. V. 185. 17. 
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The remainder of Mahabharata passages involving the Bhargava Rama’s 
supreme mastery of the martial arts show him in the role of guru ; of transmitter 
of the Dhanurveda to several prominent epic figures. One of these, Drona, is 
the master in the science of arms of both the Kaurava-s and the Paijdava-s. Thus 
the Bhargava redactors make Rama the ddiguru of al! the important epic 
warriors. 1 

The story of Drona’s pupilship 2 is twice repeated in the Mahabharata 3 . 
The longer version, found at the 121st cdhyaya of the Adiparvan has Droria come 
to Rama in the woods and beg from him. The Bhargava sage replies that he 
has nothing to give but his body and the various great astra-s of which he is the 
master, since he had given all his wealth, indeed the whole earth, to the brahmanas. 4 
Dropa, of course, chooses the weapons and Rama teaches him their use and the 
whole secret Dhanurveda . 5 Once again, in an episode which is predicated upon 
the fact of Rama’s being the master of various weapons, the only reference is to 
the maharhany astrani and the vividhani sauremi 6 . No reference whatever is 
made to the famous axe or any particular weapon. 

Not only is the Bhargava Rama the indirect master in the martial arts of 
all the important epic heroes, through Drona’s discipleship; he is, in addition, 
said to have been the direct master of both Karna and Bhisma. 

Kartia’s discipleship under the great Bhargava warrior is alluded to no less 
than three times in the epic. At one point it is regarded as the point of the 
story, cited above, of Rama’s acquisition of his own skill at arms through his 
propitiation of Mahadeva and his battle with the enemies of the gods 7 . The 
other two references regard Karna as having falsely disguised himself as a brah- 
mapa in order to be deemed worthy of being a pupil of the great brahman a 
warrior. 8 ' 

By the same token, Bhx§ma, unconquerable warrior-chief of the Kaurava 
hosts, is, on the occasion of his inconclusive battle with Rama, mentioned above, 
advised to desist from combat on the grounds that the Bhargava is his guru 9 . 


1 Sukthankar, op. cit. p. 13. 

2 The typological similarity between the two figures ; i.e. that they are the epics prime 
examples of fcrahmapa warriors, may have suggested the notion that Drona was Rama s pupil. 

3 Mbh. I. .121 and 154. 

4 Ibid. 121. 18-19. 

5 Ibid. vss. 20-22. 

6 Ibid. vs. 20. 

7 Mbh. VIII. 24. 157. 

8 Mbh. VIII. 29; XII. 3. See Sukthankar, op. cit. pp. 37, 42-43. 

9 Mbh. V. 186. 32. 

QJ2 ■ 
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Needless to say, not one of these passages, so closely concerned with the 
acquisition and transmission of Rama’s arms and skill at arms, makes so much 
as passing reference to his being particularly associated with theparafw. 

To recapitulate, then, for a moment, it becomes strikingly clear, upon a 
close examination of the critical text of the many Mahabhdrata episodes involving 
the martial skills and exploits of the Bhargava Rama, that not one single line 
belonging to the best reconstruction of the oldest available manuscript tradition 
makes any mention of his possession or use of an axe. Time and again, as I 
have shown, the texts either fail to specify the weapons used by the hero or, 
mere significantly, ascribe to him regular recourse to a bow from which he 
discharges both ordinary arrows and divine astra- s. 

Yet, in the face of this solid unanimity on the part of the best reconstructed 
text of what is unquestionably the locus classicus of Bhargava, and most parti¬ 
cularly Bhargava Rama legends, we find the firm and invariable puranic and 
popular traditions associating Rama inseparably with his trusty parafa. These 
traditions are so fixed that the hero comes regularly, in post-epic texts, to be 
known as ParaSutama. In addition, we have, in the interpolated passages cited 
above, a clear indication that the association of Rama with the axe was strongly 
felt in the late formative stages of the Mahabhdrata as it has come down to us. 

Is there not, then, a single reference in the critically edited text of the 
great epic linking the Bhargava R§ma to the use of an axe; a reference which 
might serve to explain, in part at least, this curious dichotomy between the epic 
and post-epic traditions ? 

There is, of course, one such reference; widely known and perhaps poorly 
understood. It is the peculiar passage in the Aratfyakaparvan account of the 
Bhargava Rama’s career in which he cuts off his mother’s head in obedience to 
his father’s command. The instrument which he employs in this terrible task is 
the paraiu or axe. There is, however, no evidence whatever in the passage to 
indicate that the tool in question is to be regarded as a weapon of war or that it 
is to be particularly closely associated with the figure of Rama outside this one 
incident. 

The whole episode of the beheading of Rama’s mother, the Renukavadha is 
very problematic. I believe that there is evidence to indicate that it is itself a 
secondary development of the elaborated Bhargava body of Rama legend 1 . 
Nonetheless, it is clear that it was included in the Arariyakaparvan version of the 
Rama legend by the time of the earliest surviving manuscript tradition. This 
much is sufficient for the purposes of the present inquiry. For, regardless of the 
significance or history of the episode, it provides the only explicit reference to an 

1 Goldman, op. eft. Ch. I, pp. 1^27. Also Biardeau op. dt 
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axe in connection with the Bhargava RSma in the best reconstruction of the 
Mahabharata text. 

The episode, which has no direct connection to the central legend of RSma 
and the ksatriya-s and which does not even presuppose any particular martial 
skill on the part of the Bhargava hero, occurs uniquely in the epic, at Arartyaka- 
parvan 116. 5-18. According to this narrative, Jamadagni, angered at what he 
considers infidelity on the part of his wife Renuka, orders, in succession, his five 
sons to kill their mother *. They refuse and are cursed by the irascible sage. 1 2 
Finally Rama, the youngest 3 , returns to the hermitage and in response to the 
same dreadful command takes his axe and cuts off his mother’s head: 

tata adaya parasum ramo matuh siro’harat // 4 . 

Here at last is a clear reference to the elusive hatchet. But there is no mention 
of its being a weapon of war. On the contrary there is as yet no occasion for 
the brahmana boy to be engaged in hostilities with anyone. What then is this 
axe? 

Jamadagni’s sons are not returning from either battle or military exercises. 
The text is most specific as to their activities. They have gone off to the forest 
to gather fruits 5 . Upon returning and receiving his father’s terrible command, 
the obedient son apparantly takes the first thing at hand in order to execute it. 

. Under the circumstances is it not likely that a young man out gathering in the 
forest should have with him an axe: not a weapon of war, but a domestic 
implement? The remainder of the passage would seem to bear this interpreta¬ 
tion out. In the first place, there has been no reference so far in the passage to 
Rama as having any interest or ability in the martial skills beyond the prophecy 
of the preceding adhyaya. It is only after he has slain his mother, a feat which 
requires no great military prowess, that he asks and receives, as a boon from his 
pleased father, the state of being unrivalled in battle ( yuddhe apratidvandvata) 6 . 
Finally, the following sequence describing the hostility between Rama and 
Kartavirya, mentioned above makes it quite clear that when Rama has need of a 
weapon he does not think of his hatchet. Only ten verses after he has cut off 
Renuka’s head with his axe, Rama, confronted for the first time with a genuine 
situation of combat, takes up his “ shining bow ”. 

It is clear, then, that the Mahabharata in its earliest accessable form knows 
nothing of Rama’s use of an axe as a weapon of war or the device which he 
employs in his campaign to clear the earth of the k?atriya class. On the other 

1 Mbh. III. 116. 11. 

2 Ibid. vs. 12. 

3 Ibid. vs. 4. 

4 Ibid. vs. 14. 

5 Ibid. vs. 5. 

€ Ib{d. vs. IS, 
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hand, interpolated portions of several manuscripts show clear y tha such an 
association came to be made not long after the establishment of the » ur-text 
The interpolations in the Dro V a and Sdnti-parvan-s cited above which have Rama 
use the axe in his most definative and characteristic deed, and again, claim that it 
is through this axe that he became reknowed among men, are evidently belated 
attempts to bring the epic into line with subsequent tradition. 


The reason for this dichotomy between the two traditions is not wholly 
clear. It would appear, however, that it is in some way related to the develop¬ 
ment of the notion of the Bhargava Rama as an avatara of Visnu. There is not 
space here to no into this issue at any length. Suftice it to say that while the 
Mahdbkdrata suggests the identification of Jamadagnya as an avatara a number 
of times these passages are either late, or otherwise suspect and it seems clear 
that the epic as a whole does not presuppose his avatara- hood. In the purana-s, 
on the other hand, Rama is regularly regarded as a divine manifestation whose 
purpose was to clear the earth of the oppressive ksatnya-s ot his day. Thus by 
a rationalization of the slaughter which is hardly a real issue m the Mahabharata, 
the context par excellence for unassimilated Bhrguid myth, the purana-s, have 
elevated the popular Bhargava hero into the ranks of some of the most significant 
figures of classical Hindu mythology. Among these last, the principal avatara -s 
of the Lord Visnu, two stand like giants above all the others . Srikrsna and the 
mighty and beloved Rama, son of Dasaratha. This last figure, the kfatriya 
Rama, has as his chief attribute the bow; for he is the mighty archer par excellence. 
Is it not likely, then, that with the assimilation to avatara -hood of the less signi¬ 
ficant, but equally adept archer, Rama Jamadagnya, a certain awkwardness or 
confusion would present itself to the redactors of the puranic myths ? 1 2 3 


I propose then, that it was largely to avoid such confusion between the two 
Rama-s that the authors of the puranic versions grasped at the Aranyakaparvan 
passage in which Jamadagnya kills Renuka with his parasu, most likely a 
domestic tool, and abstracted from it the notion that the axe was the principal 
and distinctive weapon of the great brahmana-warrior. 


1 Sukthankar, op. cit. pp. 48-49* 

2 The passage preceding TIL 115, with its tale of Kartavlrya’s oppression of the gods 
and their mission to Vi?pu for help, suggests that Rama is to be considered as an avatara. 
The episode, however, is fragmentary and evidently inserted just for this purpose. 

3 It is this awkwardness that doubtless is behind the famous and rather grotesque 
encounter of the two Rama-s as at RSmayapa I. 73-75. The episode is also crudely inserted 
into the Mbh. See Citrasala ed. III. 99. 34 ff. and Crit.ed. Aranyakaparvan, Appendix I, 
no. 14. Sukthankar condemned the latter passage as spurious in the strongest possible 
terms (op. cit. p. 21). 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE PARASU OF PARAS'URAMA 10^ 

It is due then to his own elevation to the' lofty rank of an avatara, along 
ith that of his great ksatriya namesake; and not to any real association in the 
Itahdbharata the locus classicus of the Rama legend, that the sastiabhrtam vara 
of the epic, the master and teacher of the science of divine archery, became 
stereotyped as the Parasurdma of the later tradition. 







